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THE EMCRALD RING, 
It is a gem which hath the power to show 
If plighted lovers keep their faith or no; 
If faithful, it is like the leaves of spring ; 
If faithless, like those leaves when withering. 
. Take back again your emerald gem, 
There is no colour in the atone; 
It might have graced a diadem, 
But now its hue and light are gone! 
Take back your gift, and give me mine— 
The kiss that sealed our last love vow ; 
Ah, other lips havo been on thine,— 
My kiss ia lost and sullied now! 
The gem is pale, the kiss forgot, 
And, more than either, you are changed ; 
But my true love has altered not, 
My heart is broken—not estranged, L.E.L. 





INDIAN TRAITS. 

From this new publication of Messrs. Harper, we 
select several portions, illustrative alike of the subject 
and of the manner in which it is handled. Respect- 
ing their art of navigation, we quote what is said of 
their bark-canoes. 

INDIAN NAVIGATION, 

**Canoes were also made—chiefly in New England 
«as they are by the modern Indians, of bark, parti- 
cularly that of the birch-tree, The tribos of the 
Northern Lakes make them whully of this material, 
with a little soft wood and pine gum, or boiled pitch, 
without a nailora bit of metal of any kind to confine 
the parts. The entire outside is bark. Where the 
edges of it come together at the bottom or along the 
sides, they are sewed very closely with a sort of 
vegetable thread called watfap—made of roote—and 
the seam is then plastered over with gum. Next to 
the bark, are pieces of cedar, shaven flat and thin, 
not thicker than the blade of a knife, These run 
lengthwise, and are pressed aguinst the bark by means 
of cedar ribs fitted to the bottom and sides of the 

_ catoe, in the opposite direction, and which, at the 
upper end, are pointed, and run into a rim of cedar. 
This rim, being about an inch thick and an inch and 
a half wide, forms the gunwale, (as the whites call it) 
to which the bark and ribs aro all sewed with wattap. 
Across the boat are several bars, which keep it in 
shape, and ‘are also fastene to the gunwale. The 
seats of those who paddle are alongside of, but below 
the bars—made of plank or board, a few inches wide, 

_and hung by a cord or withe at each end to the gun- 
wale. In small bark canoes, however, ho seats are 
yeed, The Indian adjusts himself on the bottom. 
They are sometimes thirty feet long, and of course 
eapable of accommodating quite a party, like a log 
eunoe; but more frequently they are made for the 
use of two or three people, and are so light and emall 
as to be very easily carried a long distance on a man’s 
head, This inakes them convenient for travelling in 
the winter, when the streams and lakes are frozen, 
ag well as for navigeting shallow or rapid streams. 

’ The bark-canoes, of whatever size, indeed, are so 
fagiw us to be easily damaged and destroyed by over- 
loading, oc by running against obstacles in the water. 
The larger ones, used on the lakes, are made to carry 
a weight of stores, tents, and baggage, to the amount 
of from four to eight thousand pounds; but in this 
ase the bottom is defended by a layer of long poles, 
which cause the burden to press equally on all points, 
The paddies ere of red cedar, and very light. The 
blade is about thred inches wide, except the steers 
voan’s, behind, which is five inches. One of the crew 








looks out in front, to prevent running upon rocke. 
In mounting a rapid current, a stout pole is used in- 
stead of the paddle; and those who use it are obliged 
tostand erect. ‘This makes the navigation excced- 
ingly difficult, and sometimes dangerous, even for 
those most accustomed to it, Of the whites, perhaps 
not @.1¢ ovt of ten could safely for the first time navi- 
gate asmall birch canoe, even in smooth water, with- 
out oversctting it. ” 

An advantage in most of these boats, which should 
not be forgotten, is, that the two ends being gene- 
rally fashioned and shaped much alike, both answer 
equally well for the prow or stern, so that there is no 
necessity of turning them round. When they are so 
constructed as to admit of a sail being hoisted, the 
Indians will accomplish sixty miles with them in a 
day ;. without it, about half that distance. 

It is but two or three years since a member of the 
Penobscot tribe, residing at Old Town, in Maine, 
paddled one of the smallest kind of birch canoes all 
the way along the Atlantic coast from the mouth of 
his own river to the harbour of New York. 

Not only the women, but even the little girls, pad- 
dle these canoes with great skill. They sit in the 
bottom of the boat. ‘The woman at the stern strikes 
her paddle into the water—reaching well forward, 
both with her arms and body. Bringing up the han- 
die to a line with her shoulder, she turns its edge 
quick to the current, and inclines the blade in and 
out, slow or fast, as the direction of the canoe may 
require. If a wrong direction is given to it, the pad- 
dle is turned backward, and the right course instantly 
regained. Ina word, the wild duck does not float 
more buoyantly or move more lightly on the waves, 
to all appearances, than this curious vessel under the 
management of the women. On reaching the shore, 
which is always approached cautiously, the whole 
company rise together from the bottom, and leave it 
together with the same activity. The boat rises like 
a feather; and the last who steps out, takes it hy one 
of the bars that cross it about midway, slings it over 
one shoulder, and walks off with it as if it were @ 
hand- basket. 

On the whole, no more than justice is done to this 
remarkable specimen of savage ingenuity—which the 
whites have never been able to improve upon, or even 
equal—in tho poetical description of a traveller who 
has himself had occasion to put its excellent qualities 
to the test.* 

In the region of lakes, where the blue waters sleep, 

Our beautiful fabric was built; 
Light cedar supported its weight on the deep, 
nd its sides with the sun-beams were gilt. 
The bright leafy bark of the betulat tree, 
A flexible sheathing provides; 
And the fir’s thready roots drew the parts to agree, 
And bound down its high-swelling sides, 
No compass or gavel was used on the bark, 
No art but the simplest degree ; 
But the structure was finished, and trim to remark, 
Andfas light as a Sylph’s could be. 
Ite rim was with tender young roota woven round, 
Like a pattern of wicker-work rare ; . 
And it pressed on the waves with as lightsome a bound, 
As a basket suspended in air: 
And still as we floated by rock and by shell, 
Our bark raised a murmur aloud ; 
And it danced on the waves, as they rose, as they fell, 
Like a Fay on a bright summer cloud, 
We said as we passed o’er the liquid expanse, 
With the landscape in smiling array, ' 
‘How blest should we be, if our lives should advance 
Thus smoothly and sweetly away.’” - 


# Mr. Schoolcraft. See McKenney’s Tour to the Lakes, 
+ Betula papyracea. vr > . 
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From the chapter on domestic life, we copy a history 
of a courtship, . 





" INDIAN COURTSHIP. 

Mr. Tanner, who was taken prisoner by an In- 
dian perty in war-time, at a very early age, and who 
lived among various tribes of the North- West about 


thirty years, gives a number of amusing anccJotcs on! 
the subject of this chapter. 


trate the manner in which these things are gencrally 
managed among the Indians of the present day. 

For a long time after being established in his occu- 
pation as a hunter, Tanner thought but little of mar- 
rying, for he never gave up the expectation of one day 
returning to civilized society, and endeavoring to find 
the friends of his childhood. For this reason several 
proposals were made to him which he did not accept. 
One day, at a time when he was living with his tribe 
in the neighborhood of Lake Winipeg, Net-no-kwa, 
the Indian woman who bad adopted him as her son, 
took him aside, and began to talk in this strain :— 
‘My Son! you seel have grownold. I am scarce 
able to make your mocassins, and to dress and preserve 
yourskins. Youare now amananda hunter. Itis 
right you should have some one who is young and 
strong, to look after your property, and take charge 
of your wigwam. Wa-ge-tote, who is a good man, 
will give you his daughter; and in this way too, you 
will gain the advantage of his friendship and protec- 
tion.’ 

» From all this, and much more of the same descrip- 
tion which the good woman advanced, it plainly ap- 
peared that she had talked the matter over with Wa- 
ge-tote, and perhaps given him to understand that 
Tanner was well-disposed tothe match. Indeed, she 
told the latter, that it would not be possible, now, ta 
break it off,—the agreement was made. He however 
refused his consent, and although the advice of his 
mother was often afterwards urged upon him, and 
Wa-ge-tote himself took pains to make himself parti- 
cularly agreeable (in order to recommend hie daugh- 
ter to Tanner), he still remained unwilling to accede 
to their wishes. At length, the young woman found 
a husband in some other hunter, and Tanner was no 
longer molested. 

About a year after this, when he was now twentr- 
one years old, an old Indian, called O-zhusk-koo-koon 
(or, the musk-rat’s-liver,) came to Tanner's wigwam, 
bringing with him a young woman, his granddaughter. 


She was a handsome girl, not more than fifteen years © 


of age. Tanner himself liked her appearance, but 
Net-no-kwa was dissatisfied this time. ‘My Son" 
—she whispered to himn—‘ This man will never cease 
to trouble you, if youremain here ; and as the girl is by 
no means fit to become your wife, [ advise you to take 
up your gun, and move off. Make ahunting-camp at 
some distance, and do not return till thoy have time to 
see that you do not fancy the match.’ Tanner fol- 
lowed hia mother’s advice; and O-zhusk-koo-koon at 
length relinquished the hope of marrying him to big 
granddaughter. 


But his adventures in search of a wife,—or rather 
of awifein search of him did not end here. Soon 
after he returned from his hunting-crvise, he one day - 
saw a good-looking young woman walking about, and 
smoking a pipe,—a practice common with both sexes, 
She noticed him from time to time, and at last slowly 
walked up and asked him to smoke with her. Te 
answered that he never smoked. ‘ Ah !’—she replied 
quickly,—‘ you do not wish to touch my pipe. ‘That 
is the reason why you will not smoke with me.’— 
This was too much for Tanner's gallantry. He 
really was not fond of smoking, but he took the pipe 
and whiffed away with great vigor for seme minutes, 


Nothing can better illus- ~ 
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THE EMCRALD RING, 
It is a gem which hath the power to show 
If plighted lovers keep their faith or no; 
If faithful, it is like the leaves of spring ; 
If faithless, like those leaves when withering. 
. Take back again your emerald gem, 
There is no colour in the atone; 
It might have graced a diadem, 
But now its hue and light are gone! 
Take back your gift, and give me mine— 
The kiss that sealed our last love vow ; 
Ah, other lips havo been on thine,— 
My kiss ia lost and sullied now! 
The gem is pale, the kiss forgot, 
And, more than either, you are changed ; 
But my true love has altered not, 
My heart is broken—not estranged, L.E.L. 





INDIAN TRAITS. 

From this new publication of Messrs. Harper, we 
select several portions, illustrative alike of the subject 
and of the manner in which it is handled. Respect- 
ing their art of navigation, we quote what is said of 
their bark-canoes. 

INDIAN NAVIGATION, 

**Canoes were also made—chiefly in New England 
«as they are by the modern Indians, of bark, parti- 
cularly that of the birch-tree, The tribos of the 
Northern Lakes make them whully of this material, 
with a little soft wood and pine gum, or boiled pitch, 
without a nailora bit of metal of any kind to confine 
the parts. The entire outside is bark. Where the 
edges of it come together at the bottom or along the 
sides, they are sewed very closely with a sort of 
vegetable thread called watfap—made of roote—and 
the seam is then plastered over with gum. Next to 
the bark, are pieces of cedar, shaven flat and thin, 
not thicker than the blade of a knife, These run 
lengthwise, and are pressed aguinst the bark by means 
of cedar ribs fitted to the bottom and sides of the 

_ catoe, in the opposite direction, and which, at the 
upper end, are pointed, and run into a rim of cedar. 
This rim, being about an inch thick and an inch and 
a half wide, forms the gunwale, (as the whites call it) 
to which the bark and ribs aro all sewed with wattap. 
Across the boat are several bars, which keep it in 
shape, and ‘are also fastene to the gunwale. The 
seats of those who paddle are alongside of, but below 
the bars—made of plank or board, a few inches wide, 

_and hung by a cord or withe at each end to the gun- 
wale. In small bark canoes, however, ho seats are 
yeed, The Indian adjusts himself on the bottom. 
They are sometimes thirty feet long, and of course 
eapable of accommodating quite a party, like a log 
eunoe; but more frequently they are made for the 
use of two or three people, and are so light and emall 
as to be very easily carried a long distance on a man’s 
head, This inakes them convenient for travelling in 
the winter, when the streams and lakes are frozen, 
ag well as for navigeting shallow or rapid streams. 

’ The bark-canoes, of whatever size, indeed, are so 
fagiw us to be easily damaged and destroyed by over- 
loading, oc by running against obstacles in the water. 
The larger ones, used on the lakes, are made to carry 
a weight of stores, tents, and baggage, to the amount 
of from four to eight thousand pounds; but in this 
ase the bottom is defended by a layer of long poles, 
which cause the burden to press equally on all points, 
The paddies ere of red cedar, and very light. The 
blade is about thred inches wide, except the steers 
voan’s, behind, which is five inches. One of the crew 








looks out in front, to prevent running upon rocke. 
In mounting a rapid current, a stout pole is used in- 
stead of the paddle; and those who use it are obliged 
tostand erect. ‘This makes the navigation excced- 
ingly difficult, and sometimes dangerous, even for 
those most accustomed to it, Of the whites, perhaps 
not @.1¢ ovt of ten could safely for the first time navi- 
gate asmall birch canoe, even in smooth water, with- 
out oversctting it. ” 

An advantage in most of these boats, which should 
not be forgotten, is, that the two ends being gene- 
rally fashioned and shaped much alike, both answer 
equally well for the prow or stern, so that there is no 
necessity of turning them round. When they are so 
constructed as to admit of a sail being hoisted, the 
Indians will accomplish sixty miles with them in a 
day ;. without it, about half that distance. 

It is but two or three years since a member of the 
Penobscot tribe, residing at Old Town, in Maine, 
paddled one of the smallest kind of birch canoes all 
the way along the Atlantic coast from the mouth of 
his own river to the harbour of New York. 

Not only the women, but even the little girls, pad- 
dle these canoes with great skill. They sit in the 
bottom of the boat. ‘The woman at the stern strikes 
her paddle into the water—reaching well forward, 
both with her arms and body. Bringing up the han- 
die to a line with her shoulder, she turns its edge 
quick to the current, and inclines the blade in and 
out, slow or fast, as the direction of the canoe may 
require. If a wrong direction is given to it, the pad- 
dle is turned backward, and the right course instantly 
regained. Ina word, the wild duck does not float 
more buoyantly or move more lightly on the waves, 
to all appearances, than this curious vessel under the 
management of the women. On reaching the shore, 
which is always approached cautiously, the whole 
company rise together from the bottom, and leave it 
together with the same activity. The boat rises like 
a feather; and the last who steps out, takes it hy one 
of the bars that cross it about midway, slings it over 
one shoulder, and walks off with it as if it were @ 
hand- basket. 

On the whole, no more than justice is done to this 
remarkable specimen of savage ingenuity—which the 
whites have never been able to improve upon, or even 
equal—in tho poetical description of a traveller who 
has himself had occasion to put its excellent qualities 
to the test.* 

In the region of lakes, where the blue waters sleep, 

Our beautiful fabric was built; 
Light cedar supported its weight on the deep, 
nd its sides with the sun-beams were gilt. 
The bright leafy bark of the betulat tree, 
A flexible sheathing provides; 
And the fir’s thready roots drew the parts to agree, 
And bound down its high-swelling sides, 
No compass or gavel was used on the bark, 
No art but the simplest degree ; 
But the structure was finished, and trim to remark, 
Andfas light as a Sylph’s could be. 
Ite rim was with tender young roota woven round, 
Like a pattern of wicker-work rare ; . 
And it pressed on the waves with as lightsome a bound, 
As a basket suspended in air: 
And still as we floated by rock and by shell, 
Our bark raised a murmur aloud ; 
And it danced on the waves, as they rose, as they fell, 
Like a Fay on a bright summer cloud, 
We said as we passed o’er the liquid expanse, 
With the landscape in smiling array, ' 
‘How blest should we be, if our lives should advance 
Thus smoothly and sweetly away.’” - 
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From the chapter on domestic life, we copy a history 
of a courtship, . 





" INDIAN COURTSHIP. 

Mr. Tanner, who was taken prisoner by an In- 
dian perty in war-time, at a very early age, and who 
lived among various tribes of the North- West about 


thirty years, gives a number of amusing anccJotcs on! 
the subject of this chapter. 


trate the manner in which these things are gencrally 
managed among the Indians of the present day. 

For a long time after being established in his occu- 
pation as a hunter, Tanner thought but little of mar- 
rying, for he never gave up the expectation of one day 
returning to civilized society, and endeavoring to find 
the friends of his childhood. For this reason several 
proposals were made to him which he did not accept. 
One day, at a time when he was living with his tribe 
in the neighborhood of Lake Winipeg, Net-no-kwa, 
the Indian woman who bad adopted him as her son, 
took him aside, and began to talk in this strain :— 
‘My Son! you seel have grownold. I am scarce 
able to make your mocassins, and to dress and preserve 
yourskins. Youare now amananda hunter. Itis 
right you should have some one who is young and 
strong, to look after your property, and take charge 
of your wigwam. Wa-ge-tote, who is a good man, 
will give you his daughter; and in this way too, you 
will gain the advantage of his friendship and protec- 
tion.’ 

» From all this, and much more of the same descrip- 
tion which the good woman advanced, it plainly ap- 
peared that she had talked the matter over with Wa- 
ge-tote, and perhaps given him to understand that 
Tanner was well-disposed tothe match. Indeed, she 
told the latter, that it would not be possible, now, ta 
break it off,—the agreement was made. He however 
refused his consent, and although the advice of his 
mother was often afterwards urged upon him, and 
Wa-ge-tote himself took pains to make himself parti- 
cularly agreeable (in order to recommend hie daugh- 
ter to Tanner), he still remained unwilling to accede 
to their wishes. At length, the young woman found 
a husband in some other hunter, and Tanner was no 
longer molested. 

About a year after this, when he was now twentr- 
one years old, an old Indian, called O-zhusk-koo-koon 
(or, the musk-rat’s-liver,) came to Tanner's wigwam, 
bringing with him a young woman, his granddaughter. 


She was a handsome girl, not more than fifteen years © 


of age. Tanner himself liked her appearance, but 
Net-no-kwa was dissatisfied this time. ‘My Son" 
—she whispered to himn—‘ This man will never cease 
to trouble you, if youremain here ; and as the girl is by 
no means fit to become your wife, [ advise you to take 
up your gun, and move off. Make ahunting-camp at 
some distance, and do not return till thoy have time to 
see that you do not fancy the match.’ Tanner fol- 
lowed hia mother’s advice; and O-zhusk-koo-koon at 
length relinquished the hope of marrying him to big 
granddaughter. 


But his adventures in search of a wife,—or rather 
of awifein search of him did not end here. Soon 
after he returned from his hunting-crvise, he one day - 
saw a good-looking young woman walking about, and 
smoking a pipe,—a practice common with both sexes, 
She noticed him from time to time, and at last slowly 
walked up and asked him to smoke with her. Te 
answered that he never smoked. ‘ Ah !’—she replied 
quickly,—‘ you do not wish to touch my pipe. ‘That 
is the reason why you will not smoke with me.’— 
This was too much for Tanner's gallantry. He 
really was not fond of smoking, but he took the pipe 
and whiffed away with great vigor for seme minutes, 
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She remained a considerable time with him, convers- 
\og with him, and Tanner began to be pleased with 
her. After this they saw each other frequently, and 
by dint of this better acquaintance the attachment be- 
“came a strong one. 

Tanner observes, that this was not the mode in 
which acquaintances of the kind usually commenced 
among the Indians with whom he lived. It happens 
roore frequently that a man marries without any 
courtship at alii—the match being agreed upon by the 
old people, while no objection is made on the part of 


~ the young. ; 


The name of Tanner's female friend was Mis-kwa- 
bun-o-kwa, (the ‘ Red Skyof the Morning.’) Their 
habit of associating together|was soen noised about the 
little village, and Tanner became the frequent subject 
of conversation among the cld men and women whe 
were looking out after matches for their daughters. 
Even O-zhusk-koo-koon concluded to renew his ne- 
gociation,—not indeed for the same young woman 
whose hand he had offered before, but for another of 
his granddaughters. He entered the lodge of Tan- 
ner one day, leading her by the hand. ‘ This,’ said 
he to Net-no-kwa, ‘is the handsomest and best of all 
my descendants; I come to offer herto your son.’ So 
saying, he left her in the lodge, and went away, with- 
out waiting for an answer. ' 

The young woman was one whom Net-no-kwa had 


always treated with kindness; and every body ia fact 


considered her the most desirable for a wife in the 
whole band. This embarrassed the old lady, She 
hardly knew whaj todo or say; but she finally found 
an opportunity fo hint to Tanner aside,—‘ My Son! 
The girl whom O-zhusk-koo-koon offers you is hand- 
some. She is also good. But you must not marry 
her, for she has a disease which will surely destroy 
her within a year. You must marry astrong healthy 
woman. Let us then make the girl a handsome pre- 
sent ;—for she deserves well at our hands,—and send 
her back to her friends.’ This advice was accepted. 
They gave the young woman various articlea of con- 
siderable value, and she quietly took the hint and went 
home. Less than a year afterwards, according to 
Net-no k wa’s predictions, she died. 

In the meantime, Mis-kwa-bun-o-kwa and Tanner 
were becoming more and more intimate. Net-no-kwa 
observed their conduct, but made no remarks upon it. 
One night Tanner came home late, from a visit to the 
young woman, crept slyly into his lodge,tand threw 
himself down to sleep. A smart rapping on his nak- 
ed fect waked him in the morning, at the first break 
of day. He roused himself, and saw Net-no-kwa 
standing before him with a stick in herhand, ‘Up! 
Up !'—She said to him,—‘ you who are about taking 
to yourself a wife, up, and start after game. It will 
raise you more in the opinion of the woman you 
would marry, to sce you bring home a load of meat 
early in the morning, than to see you dressed ever so 
gaily, standing about the village after the hunters are 
all gone out. ° 

Tanner could make no reply to this. He puton 
his mocasvins, and went off. Returning, before noon, 
with as heavy a load of fat moose-meet as he could 
well carry, he threw it down befure Net-no-kwa, say- 
ing, in rather a harsh tone,—‘ Here, old woman, is 
what you called for in the morning.’ Sho was much 
pleased, and praised him for his exertions; and from 
this time he had no doubt of her being favorable to his 
match, 

He now redoubled his diligence in hunting, and 
commonly came home in the early part of the day. 
Ee then dressed himself as handsomely as he could, 
and walked about the village,—occasionally blowing 
the pebegwun, (a rude Indian fife or flute.) For 
some time Mis-kwa-bun-o-kwa pretended an unwil- 
lingnessto marry him. But her coyness failed of its 
antended effect, and Tanner himself grew cool. He 
even made several attempts to break off the acquain- 





tance altogether; but a lit.gering attachment proved 
too strong for him. Besides, when the‘ Red Sky of 
the Morning’ grew more affectionate as Tanner grew 
more shy, she sometisnes reproached him for his cold- 
ness, and endeavoured to move him by her entreaties 
and tears. But nothing was said of marrying. 

At length, Tanner had oceasion to go a long jour- 
ney. When he returned, as he approached his wig- 
wam, he saw the fair Red Sky sitting in hie own 
place. As he stopped at the door-way and hesitated 
toenter, she hung down her head. Net-no-kwa greet- 
ed him in a tone somewhat harsher than was usual 
with her. ‘Ha!l’—she now cried, ‘ Will you turn 
back from your door and put this young woman to 
shame. The affair has been of your seeking, and 
not mine or hers, You have been following her about 
the village; now you would turn aside from her, and 
make her appear like one who has attempted to thrust 
herself in your way.’ “ 

Tanner felt the justice of the reproach, nor had he 
yet overeome his own secret affections for the ‘ Red 
Sky.’ He went in and sat by her, ‘and thus they 
became man and wife.’* It appeared, on consulta- 
tation, that Net-no-kwa, daring his absence, had made 
a bargain with the young woman’s parents, and 
brought Ler home, rightly supposing that it would be 
no very difficult thing tu reconcile him to the measure. 

But it is not always the case that the Indian lover 
is so cold-hearted as Tanner shewed himself in this 
case; or that the belle of the tribe is thus under the 
necessity of paying her addresses to him, in order to 
made herself agreeable. Instances do occur, though 
not very frequently perhaps, of that ardent attach- 
ment which induces the young hunter not only to ten- 
der proposals in hisown behalf, but to make considerable 
sacrifices and exertions to recommend himself to the 
admiration or gratitude of his fair one.” 

WARFARE. 

Our next quotation gives an example of one of the 
warlike excursions of the Aborigines. 

“ When the Five Nations of New York and the 
Cherokees were at war with each other, several years 
before the American Revolution, two of the former 
people undertook an expedition of thiskind. They 
advanced southward, through the forests, until they 
came into the immediate vicinity of some of the Che- 
rokee villages. Here they so cunningly ambuscaded 
them through most part of the spring and summer, 
as to kill above twenty in different attacks, before 
they were discovered by the scouts of the enraged and 
dejected enemy. They had a thorough knowledge 
of the most convenient ground for their purpose, and 
were extremely swift. Whenever they killed any, 
and got the scalp, they made off to the neighbouring 
mountains, and ran over the broad ledges of rocks, in 
contrary courses, as occasion offered, so as altogether 
to bafile their pursuers. Once, when a large com- 
pany wasin chase of them, they ran round a steep 
hill at the head of the main eastern branch of Savan- 
neh river—intercepted, killed, and scalped the hind- 
most of the party, and then made off between. them 
and Keowee : as this was the town to which the com- 
pany belonged, they hastened home in a close body, 
as the proper place of security from such ‘ wizards.’ 

They continued this course nearly four months. 
At length, having sufficiently revenged the blood of 
their relations, and gratified their own ambition with 
an unusual number of scalps, they resolved to capture 
and carry off one of the enemy's number, and so re-. 
turn home in great triumph. They therefore ap- 
proached very near to Keowee, one crawling along 
cautiously among the underwood around that villege, 
about 100 yards ahead of the other, who was mean- 
while shifting his position from tree to tree, and keep- 
ing a sharp wetch. Unluckily, towards evening, 
they were discovered from the top of an adjoining bill, 
ee . 


* Tanner's Narrative. 
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by an old Cherokee, who knew them to be enemies 
by the cut of their hair, and their light trim for run. 
ning, and sly movements. 

The alarm being given in tho village, tho youth 
belonging to it, by the direction of the head warriors, 
soon began the noisy public diversions which they 
were accustomed to practise. Meanwhile, runners 
were sent to the neighbouring towns, to call in other 
warriors of the tribe. Tho latter mustered on all 
sides, but with great wariness and perfect silence, 


They formed a large semi-circle round about the , 


scouts, hemming them in to the bank of the river near 
the town. Graduslly they closed in a narrower com- 
pass, and at Inst discovered the two unfortunate war- 
riors lying under the tops of some fallen young pine 
trees. The company raised the war-whoop, and 
rushed on. The scouts, surprised but not disheart- 
ened, rose up and bravely repeated it. A desperate 
struggle ensued; and though their arms were of no 
use to them in this situation, they knocked down and 
nearly killed a gigantic Cherokee, the strongest man 
of the whole nation. But the contest was soon de- 
cided. They wore overpowered by numbers, carried 
off bound, and soon after put to death amidst an im- 
mense congregation of their exulting foes.* 
TORTURE, 

Mr. Adair describes the mode of torture practised 
by the Southern Indians. The victim was first strip- 
ped quite naked ; a pair of bear-skin mocassins put 
on his feet, with the fur outside; and a burning fire- 
brand fastened, a little over bis head, to the pole o# 
stake at which he wastied. Bundles of dry canes, or 
fine splinters, were prepared by all who wished to 
havea part in the horrible sacrifice. The death-signal 
being given, ‘ the victim’s arms are fast pinioned, and 
astrong grape-vine is tied round bis neck, to the top 
of the war-pole, allowing him to track around about 
fifteen yards. They fix some tough clay on his head, 
to secure the scalp from the blazing torches. Un- 
speakabie pleasure now fills the exulting crowd of 
spectators, and the circle fills with the merciless exe- 
cutioners. The suffering warrior however is not 
dismayed: with an insulting manly voice he sings 
the war-song; and with gallant contempt he tram- 
ples the rattling gourd, with pebbles in it, to pieces, 
and outbraves even death itself. The women make 
a furious onset with their burning torches: his pain 
is soon so excruciating, that he rushes out from the 
pole, with the fury of the most savage beast of prey, 
and with the vine sweeps down all before him, kick- 
ing, biting, and trampling them, with the greatest 
despite. The circle immediately fills again, eithes 
with the same, or fresh persons: they attack him oa 
every side—now he runs to the pole for shelter, but 
the flames pursue him.’ The result may be easily 
imagined. 

The fortitude with which the Indians endure these 
horrid tortures, is no less remarkable than the ferocity 
with which they inflict them. Charlevoix relates that 
an Indian of the Ottegami or Fox tribe was tortured 
by the Illinois, After loading them with all the in- 
sults he could think of, he looked around, and saw 
among their number a Frenchman from Canada whom 
he knew. He called out to him to ‘assist the Illinois 
in tormenting him.’ ‘ And why should / assist them?’ 
cried the Frenchman. ‘That 1 may have the com- 
fort of dying by the hands of a Man,’ said the prison- 
er; ‘my greatest grief i, that I never killed a Man! 
Here an Illinois interrupted him, and said that he 
had killed such and such persons—naming several of 
the Illinois tribe. ‘Ha, ha, bha!l—the Illinois, in- 
deed |’ said the captive, with an air of contemptuous 
dofiance—‘the Mlinois! 1 have killed enough of 
them, truly—but I never have killed a Man! His 
enraged foes probably soon paid him for this speech, 
as he expected and hoped, with « death-blow.” 
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LovVe’s WREATH. 
itis an April wreath: blue violets, 
Sapphires from a moss mine, pale primroses, 
Wearing a ycllow and forsaken dress, 
And yet too beautiful to be forsaken ; 
And daisies, simple daisics;—surely love 
May trace its likeness in the gentle flower 
That blossoms every where and any how, 
Bearing alike with storm and shine, with still 
The seme fair summer face,—scen on the grave, 
The heath, the field, the garden ; cowslips, too, 
Tall and green turrets for the fragrant bells 
Which the bees love 80,—bound with the young leaves 
Of the sweet briar, sparkling with the rain, 
Which has called forth an odour like the scent 
Floating around the coast of Araby, 
Till the rich sails are heavy with perfume. 

I have read somewhere, in far Indian lands, 
That maidens write a whole fond history 
In braids of leaves and buds, love’s best love-letters. 
And read you thus my history in my wreath: 
Just as these flowers have in the sunlight sprung. 
To a most sweet existence, so your love 
Has called my feelings into sunny life ; 
And as the wreath will fall away and fade, 
When gathered from the green and natural stem, 
So my heart, severed from its home, your love, 
Would pine and wither. 


MEMOIRS OF LOUIS XVIII. 

"©The Memoirs of Louis X VIII., written by him- 
self, collected and arranged by the DukedeD * * * *} 
—Mentiris impudentissime! These memoirs are 
not only not written by the king, but they are not 
written by any one who could ever have approached 
his majesty in his private or even in his public cha- 
racter. When we first heard of the work, we thought 
it possible—from the scandalous plunder of the private 
- property of the royal family, which took place during 
the rage of the moderation of July,—that some papers 
of the late king might have got into the hands of a 





publisher; but a slight examination satisfied us that- 


this work was composed of no such materials, and that 
the writer or compiler, whoever he may be, is equally 
unacquainted with the forms of the Court and the se- 
crete of the Cabinet; and indeed knows no more of 
the general or personal history of Louis X VIII. than 
may be gathered from almanaca, gazettes, journals, 
letters, and memoirs long since before the public.— 
We do not mean to deny, indeed we admit, and shall 
havo occasion to show, that the work is got up with 
great industry and some art—that most of the inci- 
dents of the king’s life are correctly traced—that his 
known sentiments are often adroitly introduced, and 
his style of expression cleverly imitated: but they are 
disfigured, distorted, and overlaid by the addition of 
auch futile circumstances, such trivial dialogues, and 
such prosy commentaries, as weary and puzzle tho 
reader, and swell out into we know not how many thick 
octavos,* matter which should not really occupy more 
than one. Besides, had the compilation been better 
made, the work itself would have still wanted the real 
interest which its title arrogates; for, from the mo- 
ment we were satisfied these volumes, however cor- 
rect the general facts might be, were not the produc- 
tion of the king himself, our only curiosity about 
them was to see with what greater or less ingenuity 
and skill the fraud had been perpetrated, The value 
of memoires—whether as regards amusement or uti- 
lity—consists in their authenticity; that is, not 
merely in the abstract truth of the facts, or in the in- 
trinsic justice of the observation, but in their giving 
the facts and observations as they appeared to, or pro- 
ceeded from the individual named on their title-page. 
ta the vcluminous memoire dictated 
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his followers at St. Helena, many of the facts are no- 
toriously false, and most of the commentaries are stu: 
diously delusive ; but the memoirs are not, on that ac- 
count, less characteristic of the author, less entertain- 
ing to the casual reader, or Iss important to the cri- 
tical history of the man. As France has been ‘the 


_ mighty mother’ of genuine memoirs, she has also been 


prolific, both in former and latter times, of this class 
of literary forgeries, and the impostures of Courtilz 
de Sandrac, and Senac de Meilhan, are examples at 
once of the temporary success and of the ultimate 
worthlessness of such works. ‘The ‘ Memoires of 
Anne de Gonzague’ were reed, on their first appear- 
ance, with great interest; but they were soon detect- 
as spurious. Invain did Senac de Meilhan prove 
that they contained nothing that the princess might 
not have written. They fell at once from con- 
siderable popularity into utter contempt, and the bio- 
grapher of that indefatigable coiner Courtilz very 
justly observes, that ‘nothing is more injurious to 
literature and history than thiw kind of historical ro- 
mance, which mixes up truth and falsehood in a way 
against which even the most judicious reader can take 
no precautions,’ Since the restoration of 1814, this, 
like other manufactures of France, seems to have re- 
vived with activity,—a society of young lilterateurs 
have been earning no very respectable livelihood by 
this practice, Tho booksellers’ counters have been 
inundated with fictitious memoirs of gencrals, minis- 
ters, fine ladies, and even courtezans. The work 
now under consideration takes a still higher flight, 
and braves public opinion with still greater audacity, 
but, we believe, with as little real claim to authenti- 
city as the most notorious or most profligate forgeries 
of the day. 


If such be the work, we may be asked why we take 
the trouble of exposing it,—can it require or deserve 
a laboured criticism? At first sight we thought not; 
but we find that there are so many people who believe 
whatever they sce in print, and so many others whose 
better judgment has been averburne by the boldness 
of this attempt, that the work has not only hada con- 
siderable sale, but acquires, from the silence of the 
French gentlemen—(we say nothing of princes)— 
who should have exposed it, a degree of credit which 
we conceive it is our duty to destroy. We wish to 
save the pockets of our readers from the expense, and 
the pages of the future historian from the deception, 
of this costly and solemn forgery. 


Before we proceed tothe examination of what is 
attributed to the king, we must clear tho way by say- 
ing a word about the indicated editor. ‘There are 
but three persons to whom the eight letters and four 
asterisks, ‘Le Duc de D * * * *,’ can apply—namely, 
the two Dukes de Damas, and the Duke de Duras. 
No one who knows anything of either of the Dukes 
de Damas, can, for a moment, believe, that true or 
false, they have had any share in the publication of 
these memoirs, every line of which they must, from 
their peculiar connexions and positions, either regret 
or reprobate. With regard to the Duke de Duras, 
the improbability is certainly not so flagrant. He is 
supposed to have participated more than MM, de 
Damas in the peculiar politics of Louis X VIIL, as 
distinguished from those of his brother Charles X. 
He is, therefore, no doubt, the person to whom the 
designation of the title-page is meant to apply ; but of 
him, too, we will venture to say, that it is very impro- 
bable that he could have been the depositary of the 
king’s original notes, if any had existed, and next to 
impossible that he should have been the hand to collect 
and arrange such materials; and, above all, that he 
should have been actuated by such a calumnious and 
hostile spirit ageinst the royal family aw pervades 

* We have before us only siz volumes, but we under- 
stand that two othere have appeared in Paria, and that 


0. weany more are to follow. 
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every part of the work. Among may morei., +” 
tant olijections to M. de Duras, whieh a reader ac- 
quainted with the history of the court of Frence will 
find profusely scattered through the volumes, there is 
a trifling circumstance which hos more weight with 
ns than a thousand graver ones of purely political or 
critical complexion. The king, in his account of his 
grandfather's death, is made to epeak contemptuously 
enough of the pusillanimous conduct of the ‘pauvre 
Duc de Duras’ on that occasion. Now, we cannot 
but suspect that ifthe present Duke de Duras had been 
the edacteur of this collection, he would have spared 
his father’s memory this sneer, and the rather, in fact, 
the snecr was quite undeserved for the old duke’s con- 
duct was not really liable to the kind of imputation 
which the Memoirs convey. But then, it may be 
asked, why did the gentleman-of-the-press, assuming 
the style and title of M. de Duras, insert this sarcasm ? 
Tho answer is two-fold: first, because falsehood al- 
ways betrays itself by the little circumstances which 
escape the fabricator ; liars, it is proverbially said, 
should have good memorics—and fortunately for the 
cause of truth, no memory is sufficiently accurate to 
carry on without some hitch or blot, a long train of 
imposition ; but, secondly, it is probatle, that the body 
of the work was written, aye, and printed, before the 
author, had determined to attribute on the title-page 
any share in the imposture to the Duc de Duras.— 
For, it says, the Memoirs have been collected and ar- 
ranged by the Ducde D****, Now, the idea im- 
plied by these words is, that the materials of the 
work were separate and scattered notes, written by tho 
king at different times, and requiring the arranging 
hand of an editor; but when we come to the body of 
the book, we find nothing of this kind: the story 
flows in one uninterrupted current from beginning to 
end, —there is an unbroken train of narrative and rea- 
soning,—no hiatus, no lacuna, no pauses,—it goes 
currente calamo—and the author refers to what he 
will have to say in-a subsequent chapter, and to what 
he has said in a preceding chapter in so many in- 
stances and in such a methodical way, as prove that 
the work was composed as one successive and unin- 
terrupted whole ; so that the words ‘collected and ar- 
ranged’ are contradicted by every page, by almost 
every sentence, of the six volumes. This is decisive ; 


- and when we see such a flagrant proof of fabrication 


on the very title-page, we are not surprised to’ find 
subsequent and still stronger evidence that the whole 
is an imposition. 

From this gencral judgment, however, one small - 
portion must be excepted. Four chapters—making 
76 pages, out of about 3000, of which the work con- 
sists,—-are genuine; namely, tho earlier chapters of 
the fifth volume, which aro a reprint of the‘ Narra- 
tive of a Journcy to Bruseele and Coblentz,' which 
was, we know, really written by the king, published 
in 1823, and analysed in the 28th volume of this Re- 
view, (p. 464.) That publication, which, no doubt, 
suggested the present forgery, serves, on the other 
hand, for its more complete exposure. It is at once 
the bane and antidote,—it prompted the fraud, and 
assists its detection. Weshall begin our examination 
with this part of the subject. Theking’s' Narrative’ 
did him no great honour, either as a man or an au- 
thor. It was pleasantly said that this account of hie 
adventures resembled the clown's flight in a panto- 
mime—toujours peur et toujours faim. The style 
too was as mean asthe matter, with frequent gram- 
matical error, and, what is more strange, colloquial 
vulgarism, It is not, therefore, on the score of any 
critical or moral difference of tone and manner be- 
tweon these four chapters and the rest of the Me- 
moires that we rely. Elis Majesty's undoubted por- 
tion of the work is certainly in this respect the worse 
of the two; and if any conclusion were to be drawn 
from thie topic, it would be that the fabricated parts 
want that slip-slop familiarity—that over-anxiety 
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about his personal comforta—that trivial and puerile 
gaicty, which degraded but authenticated his Majesty’s 
real Narrative. But we must notice certain chrono- 
logical evidence whicl, « comparison of the Memoires 
and the Narrative incidental'y affords, 





FEMALE BEAUTY. 

O?er her white brow her wandering hair descends 

In rich unbraided rings ;—a coronal 

Of lilies wreathed amid each clustre, lends 

An added grace; and as at evening's fall 

Day struggles with the annihilatlng pall 

That darkness would shed oer it, 80 the gleam 

Of her transparent forehead shines through all 

The chesnut curls that shadow it: so stream 
With tremulous light the rays that from her deepeyes 

beam. 


Her’s is that nameless loveliness that sinks 
On the beholders heart and if he secks, : 
Whilst his full glance her blaze of beauty drinks, 
To koow where lurks the charm which thus be- 
speaks . 

Hie passionate admiration—if in cheeks 
Of rose, or ruby lips, or violet eyes !— . 
It is in vain ; not in the separate streaks 
Of that rich bow of gathered beauty lies 

The spells of power, but in its full united dyes. 





Tue Cuinese Cuess Puayer.—It is well known 
that the provinces of Shense and Shanse contain some 
of the most opulent men in China, The nativés say 
they have money heaped up like mountains. And 
the chief money lenders in China are from these 
provinces. During the last years of the late Emperor 
Kerking, a rich widow of the name of Chun, of the 
district uf Teayucn foo, had a son, who went to all 
fengths in luxury and extravagance. Among other 
nile pursuits, he was a great chess player. But chess, 
on a piece of board or paper, as the Chinese have it, 
is a very meagre, though interesting game. Master 
Chun conceived a new idea. He got a large room 
painted as a chess board, with tables for himself and 
friend on opposite sides. For chessmen, he purchased 
a set of beautiful female elaves, dressed them up in 
various colours, and made them perform, by a signal, 
the duties of knights, pawns, horses, kings, queens, 


, castles, &. This high chess player saved himeelf the 


- 


trouble of moving the pieces. At a given signal, the 
picces taken made their exit at the door. 

Of these proceedings tho Emperor got intelligence, 
end, probably, offended by a rich subject outdoing him 
in luxury, be affected to be horribly offended—(his 
own habits gave the lie to this)— at the idea of buying 
slaves to perform the office of chessmen! He fined 
Master Chun 3,000,000 of taels, and transported him 
to the Black Dragon river for life, telling him, at the 
same time, that he ought to be infinitely grateful that 
his ‘ brain-cup’ (or head) was not separated from his 
ahoulders. — Canton Reg. 





Botany.—-Oralis Crenata.—A London paper 
gives the following account of thie plant, lately intro- 
duced from South America (Chili); and offering the 
promise of a valuable addition to the list of esculents, 
“ A root was brought over in 1830, Mr. David Doug- 
tas, and planted by Mr. Lambert; and a few small 
dubers were exhibited to the Linnwan Bociety. One 
of these wat planted by Mrs. Hirst inthe garden of 
Great Roper's Hall, near Brentwood, and has suc- 
ceeded remarkably weil. It was first put into a small 
pot at theend of A pril, and inthe month of May the pot 
was placed in the flower gatden and broken, and the 
parts removed. These precautions appear to have been 
onnecessary, for it hae stood the frost remarkably 
weil, and on the fifth of this month, when jt was dog 
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up, the leaves were green. The root planted was 
about a half an ounce in weight, and the roots pro- 
duced were about nincty in number, in a space not 
exceeding nine inches in diameter and six inches deep. 
The aggregate weight was upwards of four pounds, 
A few of the roots were boiled, and, when eaten, 
were found to resemble the potato, but were unani- 
mously admitted by all the party to havea moro agree- 
able flavour. Such a result is very promising, and 
when we consider that the common potato (Solanum 
Tuberosum) was, for a hundred years confined to 
gardens, and that its roots were for a long time not 
larger than beans, and were watery, we may reasona- 
bly expect that cultivation may do much to enlarge 


. the size of the roots of the oxalis, and perhaps improve 


the flavour beyond what it is at present. It hasa fine 
yellow flower, and is ornamentalinthe garden. The 
time of flowering in August. The stems were nu- 
merous, large and diffuse, the flowers slightly notch- 
ed; hence the epithetcrenata. At present the tubers 
somewhat resemble small kidney potatoes, inclining, 


_ however, to grow in an aggregate form. 





Tue Bar.—Tropes and figures of abstract reason- 
ing are the singular accomplishmente of the Scottish 
Courts, and are allowed and listened to in a manner 
which could hardly obtain audience at the English 
bar. The difference in the three divisions of the 
kingdom in this respect is curious. In Scotland they 
are at once imaginative and metaphysical ; in Ireland, 
figurative and humorous ; in England, argumentative 
and dry. There are exceptions, of course, to all these 
tules ; and you may find oratory in Scotland, law in 
Ireland, and drollery in England, but exceptio probat 
regulam ; and the general aspect of the bar in the dif- 
ferent countries sustains the opinion we have ventur- 
ed to offer.—National Portrait Gallery. 





Knicutrnoop.—The ceremonies of the creation of 
a Knight have been various; the principal were @ 
box on the ear, and a stroke with aeword on the 
shoulder. John of Salisbury tells us the blow with 
the naked fist was in use among the ancient Normans; 
by this it was that William the Conqueror conferred 
the honor of Knighthood on his son Henry. It was 
afterwards changed into a blow with the flat of the 
sword on the shoulder of the Knight. Charles V. is 
said to have made five hundred Knights in a single 
day; on which account, therefore, new orders of 
Knighthood were instituted, in order to distinguish 
the more deserving from the crowd. 





Tue Conriuesce or tur Ruone anp Anve.—If 
there is not much to interest within the town, beyond 
the walls of Geneva all is enchantment. To the 
south west is the confluence of the Rhone and Arve, 
where the traveller watches curiously the meeting of 
two streams of different colours and character, which 
are seen to run together, yet scarcely jostling on the 
way. The one is atill the blue Rhone, and the other 
the yellow Arve, at the distance of a league from 
their first union ; but time, habit, and the accidents 
of travelling conquer any antipathies ; and at length, 
melting insensibly into the arms of her lover, the coy 
Arve, yields up her identity. And indeed her reluc- 
tance does not seem to have been unnatural, for, like 
the goddess in mythological story, she eppears to 
have been caught up from the flowery plaine for the 
purpose of being hurried into hell itself. The Perte 
du Rhone, where the river plunges into an abyss and 
disappears, is about eleven leagues from Geneva, and 
forms one of the most remarkable spectacles to beaeen 
even in this region of natural wonders. . 1% 





PARTNERSHIP SONNET, 
Mr. Moore is at the head of the modern writers in 
the composition of songs. A lady has, however, it 
appears, contrived to participate in his fame—“ in the 
manner following,to wit: Me. Philips, the emi- 
oe musical composer, (we quote an Irish Journal) 
aving requested Mr. Moore to favour him with a 
sonnet to set to music, the poet enclosed him one 
verse, and the first line of the second—apologising for 
not completing it, by a necessity for leaving Dublin. 
The poet almost immediately quitted the country for 
America, and the unfinished production was preserved 
for many yeareasan autograph. An Irish lady, an 
amateur pupil of Mr. Philips, undertook its comple- 
tion. She performed her task so as to draw from 
Mr. Moore, recently, a werm encomium, accompa- 
nied with a request that it should be published with 
anexplanatory note. The song is now in the hands 
of a publisher for that purpose. The following are 
the words of the song: 


Oh! have you seen when the morning was breaking, ' 
A white cloud over the sky, , % 
That seems like the eye-lid of day just awaking, ‘ 
And shows that his splendour is nigh? 
So faint and so dear were the kindling advances 
By which o’er my bosom she stole, 
And I tho’t by the light which escaped from her glance 
That love would soon dawn in her soul. , 
Oh! have you seen, when the sun was declining, 
The rosy tints die on the wave, 
That late in the beams of his glory were shining, 
And lived on the splendour he gave 7 
So faded the joy that had glowed in my heart, 
By fancy so fondly inspired ; 
Soon I read in the cold look which bade me depart, 
That my last gleam of Hope had expired. 





DAMASCUS. 


The night-breeze from its mountains had began, 
And as it winged among the clouds of even, 
That slept along the horizon, where the Sun 
Still blaz’d below the fiery verge of Heaven, 
Their volumes in ten thousand shapes were driven, 
Like flaming mountains, mighty palace balls, 
Whose light from gold and emerald lamps were 
given; ’ 

Thon chang’d to citadels and battled walle, 

Then sank to valleys sweet with silver waterfalls, 


But loveliest of the vision was the vale 

That from the mountain slop’d—the vale of bowers, 

Inlay of all rich hues,—the tamarisk pale 

Dyed with geranium, and the Indian flowers 

Of the spiced clove, and jessamine’s white showers 

Like shiver'd silver, and the gorgeous rost, 

And in the midst, Damascus’ ivory towers, 

Bathed in the purple beauty of repose, , 
All but the central mosque, thatin red splendor glows. 


He saw the vale reclining in the shade 

Of ite bold mountains, like a smiling child 

In its mail’d father’s bosom ; crag and glade 

Festoon’d with myrtles to their summits wild, 

And villages, and domes of marble pil’d 

On rocks still towering thro’ the tender mist, 

That, ting’d with eve, now veil’d that valley mild, 

And, as the rising star their foreheads kiss’t, 
Were lustrous pearl, sweet sapphire, weeping ainc- 

thyst. Croly's “ Angel of the World.” 
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